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AN IMPRESSIONIST PICTURE 


I 
*«¢Go.tpen Harr in SHapow.’’ 


GROUP of cotton clouds, a brilliant pinkish sea, 
A mass of golden hair beneath a purple tree, 
And far across the emerald land 
There lies a wealth of orange sand. 


She of the yellow hair throws down her book at last, 
She views the gorgeous scene and is amazed, aghast. 
‘« This cannot be the world,’’ she said ; 
‘« T am afraid that I am dead.’’ 


«« Oh, stay,’’ the artist said; ‘sweet maiden, do not 
move.”’ 
She cried : ‘«I will not stay for money or for love. 
“« It is too strange, and you would find 
«* That soon I would be color-blind.’’ 


The maiden rose to go. In vain the artist plead ; 
She left the purple tree, and maiden-like she fled. 
The artist wept ; then thought awhile ; 

Then changed the title with a smile. 


II 


«¢ Arrer THE Huskinc.’’ 


A group of cotton clouds, a brilliant pinkish sea, 
A mass of yellow corn-shucks beneath a purple tree, 
And far across the emerald land 
There lies a wealth of orange sand. 
EtHet Baton, 
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A VISION OF TOYOKUNI 


OR some years now old Balmer’s has been the fig- 
ure most familiar to my sight. Servants at my 
chambers come and go, from my club members 

disappear and new arrive, but every day old Balmer comes 
to my door, shabby, patient, obsequious, anxious for work. 

Before he came to my rooms I knew him by sight. 
At the first bend of a crooked turning behind Chancery 
Lane stands an old public-house, with an interior snug- 
gery sacred by daylight to a small group of barristers’ 
clerks. But in the evening the clerks vanish, and it has 
long been my practice to sit there at night to such small 
supper as the landlady may devise for me. For she is 
a cook of infinite resource, and, given the comparative 
leisure that comes with the dark, can turn a savoury with 
the firm touch of genius. Moreover, from a low open 
window in the snuggery one may see into the bottle and 
jug department, the public bar and the private bar, filled 
at night with people interesting to see and to hear, 
though at times undesirably noisy. It was among these 
that I used to see old Balmer before I knew his name. 

Shabby, wizen and dusty, the old man had a com- 
plaisant, untaught civility that served him ill in the public 
bar, where his gentle pliancy gained him no more than 
contempt for weak-wittednesss and made him the butt of 
coarser creatures. He drank very little indeed, and 
rarely; perhaps no more than once in an evening ; and 
his drink was always a small glass of the cheapest sherry. 
This alone made him notable among the rest, and his 
taste provoked many gibes, though probably the stuff was 
wretched enough. 

That he was of a sensitive intelligence was plain— 
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plain it was also that his life must be a lonely one, since 
he sought company amid the discrepant boorishness of 
the public bar ; and it was partly because these things 
were so plain that I invited him one evening into my 
snuggery. Two of the habitual loafers in the bar, by a 
clumsy affectation of friendly respect, and to the accom- 
paniment of winks, had induced the old man to treat 
them—with the last of his money, as I afterwards found. 
Then in their turn, with signs of growing mirth, they 
asked what he would take. 

«« Thankee, gentlemen,’’ the old fellow piped, with a 
slight cough behind his hand, «<I ’ll take a two o’ sherry 
wine, if it’s all the same.”’ 

The sole answer was an offensive guffaw, and the old 
man shrank, hurt and abashed, under a volley of gross 
laughter from all the bar. The joke did not please me, 
and I contrived a message by the barman to bring the 
victim quietly to my snuggery. 

He came, obsequious but mystified. I rose and gave 
him a chair. <‘* This evening,’’ I said, ‘*I am alone 
here, and lonely. I shall feel it a favour if you will 
take a glass of wine with me.’’ 

He sat on the edge of his chair, with his hat on his 
knee. ‘* Thankee, sir,’? he answered, with a smile, 
conciliatory though doubtful, and a bob of the head. 
««T take it very kind of you, I’m sure.”’ 

** Not at all,’’ I said. <* Suppose we pull a little 
nearer the fire. I am drinking whisky, but perhaps 
you ’d prefer wine.”’ 

«« Yes, sir, thankee. A little sherry wine, if it’s all 
the same.”’ 

Presently I found, notwithstanding his protestations, 
that his sherry did not please him. They had brought 
a better sort, but what best satisfied his taste was the 
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sherry of the public bar, and it was to a glass of this 
that he settled down in the end. 

His conversation was dull. Chiefly it was the ex- 
pression of civil agreement with what I might say. 
There was no trace of a thought, an opinion, or a fancy 
of his own. If any such he had ever possessed, he had 
long lost the courage to put it forth. Yet he was aman 
of incomparably finer grain than those he had left in the 
public bar. But the man’s individuality had broken and 
withered from its long stay in an atmosphere of vulgar 
ridicule. His mind was a mere cloudy mirror, apt to 
flatter ; and he was pitiably uninteresting. 

When we parted, he handed me, with timid excuses, 
a card bearing the written words, ‘* R. Balmer, copyist.”’ 
The writing was so fine and regular that the card seemed, 
at first view, to be printed from an engraved plate. He 
would be glad of any opportunity to copy documents or 
manuscripts, he said, and he would do it neatly and 
quickly, at less than the cost of type-writing. He 
trusted I would pardon the liberty he took in introducing 
a matter of business on such an occasion, but work was 
often difficult to get, and he hoped, therefore, that I 
should not consider it an offence; and so forth. 

Thus I first met old Balmer, and now, as I have said, 
his has grown the most familiar figure in my daily out- 
look. I gave him some small matter of copying to do, 
and was surprised at the quickness, the accuracy and 
the particular beauty of his work. His was the calli- 
graphy of the old writing-masters, ruled with a firm ele- 
gance, clear as type. Such copying by pen or type- 
writer as I had hitherto had done had been chiefly a 
matter of interpretation of my own ill scrawl, but now I 
was moved as much by consideration of a comely man- 
uscript. I cannot remember of his making a single 
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mistake of transcript, though he has copied my writing 
for five years. I suspect, indeed, that I am near being 
his sole employer, for a shabby man of his age, with 
nothing in his appearance to recommend him, and no 
knowledge of any language but his own, can find, I 
imagine, very little casual copying work. And so every 
evening old Balmer stands in the lobby of my chambers, 
shabby, wrinkled and apologetic, to know if I have any 
orders for the morning, or for immediate execution. The 
visit is a superfluity, since, as a rule, he has already 
called twice during the day, and certainly once in the 
morning, when it is commonly my practice to put him 
to work in the little office I keep on the floor below. 
But it is always best to make quite sure, he says, in case 
of anything unforeseen, if it be all the same to me, and 
provided I will excuse the intrusion. 

So far as I remember, on only a single occasion have 
I had anything of the least importance to communicate 
to the old man at his evening visit. It was then, indeed, 
nothing but a desire that he should attend unusually early 
the next morning, which desire he never understood, 
because of a coincident singularity. 

The day had been hot, and I had had an uncommonly 
tiring afternoon out of doors. I dined rather early, and 
returned to my rooms for an evening’s rest. I sat in 
my easiest chair—resolved, however, not to fall asleep 
(as the circumstances made possible) lest I should not 
hear old Balmer rapping at the other door—and I turned 
pleasantly through my albums of Japanese colour-prints. 
My colour-prints are to me something of a physical 
luxury : Utamaro’s delicacy of line, Toyokuni’s wealth 
of mellow colour, the bridled richness of Harunobu, 
soothe my sight and reach my brain like some strange 
sedative incense. Nerves, jangled and strained by the 
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day’s petty discords, fall in tune by the note of clear 
harmony struck in these colour-fantasies of old Japan. 
I may be afflicted with a morbid excess of sensibility to 
colour, or some such deplorable thing, but that is not a 
matter of concern. 

I live on a high floor, and as I sat the room was 
barred across with the rays of the low evening sun. 
They threw an added glory about certain of my best 
prints that hung in frames on the wall facing me. One 
in particular caught the full light — an aged triple-sheet 
Toyokuni — that had often provoked in me an odd 
fancy ; for it might have been an earlier avatar, in lines 
and hues, of the incomparable Ballade of a Toyokun: 
Colour-print. It was a fancy that it pleased me to return 
to, this metempsychosis of a work in art, conceived anew 
and presented in the bodily technic of each art in turn. 
The two flanking figures in the print stood, strong and nerv- 
ous, two-sworded Samaurai both, each with hand clapped 
to hilt, and between them swept a female figure of flowing 
lines and gentle luxuriance of tint, truly in its place as 


middle verse in this painted poem of Utagawa Toyokuni: 


“« As bere you loiter, flowing-gowned 
And hugely sashed, with pins a-row, 
Your quaint bead as with flamelets crowned, 
Demure, inviting — even so, 
When merry maids in Miyako 
To feel the sweet o’ the year began, 
And green gardens to overflow, 
I loved you once in old Fapan.”’ 


The halo of sunlight took a redder tinge about the 
figures. Truly Toyokuni was gracious to-night. 

I was roused by a familiar tap at the outer door, a tap 
perhaps even a little more timid and indistinct than usual. 
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I remembered my message for old Balmer, and went to 
admit him. He bobbed rather more extravagantly than 
was his custom, and stepped into the lobby with some- 
thing of a lurch. There was an oddity in his voice, and 
he mumbled. I brought him from the twilight of the 
lobby — till then he had never penetrated further — into 
my sitting-room, when the case grew plain. Old Balmer 
was drunk. It was a new thing for him, but there was 
no doubt of it — on the testimony even of smell. 

He stared dully at my necktie, and said: «* Goorev’ nin’ 
sir, goo-goorev’nin’ sir.’”, Thena mumble. ‘* Scusem- 
takin’-lib’ty comin’ sevnin’, sir. Goorev’nin’.’? And 
he swayed gently backward and forward. 

I led him to the sofa, which stood end on to the wall 
whereon hung my triple Toyokuni. He sat on it with 
a flop, and calmly curled one leg under him, once or twice 
lifting the other as though to bring that up too, and 
dropping it feebly. Sober, he would rather have jumped 
out of window. 

«Come, Balmer,’’ I said, with what severity I might 
assume, ‘* this won’t do at all.’’ 

«© Cer’nly, sir. Ik —ik—ik won’do’tall.”” He 
leaned slowly and unsteadily back, as though for support 
from the rail of the sofa. As he did it, his eyes lifted 
till they ranged as high as the colour-print on the wall. 
Instantly, with a strange shudder, he sat erect and firm, 
staring at the print. After a few seconds, his gaze still 
fixed, his arm rose and stretched before him, and with 
shut fist and extended thumb he followed, with a lively, 
dashing motion, the curves in the picture, as some painters 
will do, discussing work on an easel. 

His eyes fixed steadily on the middle of the print, his 
thumb flourishing mechanically below, and his head 
inclining in unison now this way, now that, old Balmer 
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presented from behind a shape of queer incongruity. 
With a thought of the japonaiserie wherein he was so odd 
a blot, I said, laughing: <‘* Balmer, Balmer, I fear you 
have taken too much saké/”” 

The thumb stopped, and the head turned slowly. 
“*lya !—saké, saké?”’ said old Balmer, in a soft, foreign 
voice. The patient old face was in apotheosis — keen, 
confident, masterly — the vision far away. But as he 
faced me the eyes returned to earth, and, with a sharper 
shudder, he was again but old Balmer — drunk. ‘<< Sherry 
wine, sir ; li’]’ sherry wine. Fraid I no verywell.”’ 

What was this? What could Balmer know of saké? 
And then his face as he studied the colour-print ! I took 
a portfolio of loose prints and placed it open before him. 
He bent unsteadily to look, and as he looked his gaze 
grew in intensity, as I have seen that of a subject set by 
a hypnotist to look on a metal disc. Presently he lifted 
the print, and passed his right finger and thumb along its 
edges as an expert does. The print was a bright ex- 
ample of Kunisada, ‘Toyokuni’s pupil — not faultless. 
He placed his finger on a small region of overwrought 
colour, and rubbed it to and fro, gently shaking his head 
and clicking his tongue as he did so. Then, with a 
slight sigh, he turned the next print. 

Who was this old man, who, sober, was an ignorant 
copyist, but, drunk, could place his finger unerringly on 
the one fault on that fine piece of outlandish decoration, 
and express his opinion by the sounds and gestures that 
are the painters’ freemasonry the world over? There he 
sat, erect, absorbed, with eyes that saw more than Bal- 
mer could imagine, and with an expressive finger passed 
judgment on one print afteranother. Ata well-flown 
piece of drapery the finger swung in loops and curves ; 
at a truly-laid scheme of colour the finger tapped the foot 
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of the print and the head nodded gravely. The face 
seemed younger than old Balmer’s, but of a deeper ex- 
perience ; with a strength and a kindly shrewdness that 
I saw for the first time ; and I noticed a singular twitch- 
ing of the muscles that drew the toothless mouth down 
to the right, as with a freakish smile. I remembered 
some of Mrs. Crowe’s anecdotes of entranced living 
bodies temporarily possessed by wandering spirits of the 
dead. What errant Nipponese shadow had fallen about 
the helpless carcase of Balmer ? 

I ventured to speak. Quietly, but distinctly, from 
behind his shoulder, I spoke of the print he was examin- 
ing. He turned to other prints, and I spoke of them, 
but I got no word in answer. He came to a Toyokuni, 
lifted it in his left hand with scarcely a glance and searched 
among the sheets on each side. Now the print he held 
was my sole part of a double sheet, though there was 
nothing in the single figure it carried to indicate the fact 
that it was incomplete, whereof I was aware myself only 
because of having seen a copy of the double sheet in 
another man’s collection. Yet this old man would seem 
to know it all, and to search for the missing half. Dis- 
tinctly, slowly, and with a level emphasis, I said in his 
ear: ‘* What is it? What do you seek?”’ 

For many seconds — perhaps even minutes: I cannot 
tell — he was silent. Then came the voice of old Balmer, 
but in a barely distinct mutter, as of one talking in a 
dream: ‘* The other. There is another.”’ 

Presently he gave over his search, placing the single 
sheet aside, as though in hope of shortly coming upon its 
twin piece. He uncovered an Utamaro — an aberrant 
example that I keep as supporting a conjecture of mine. 
His forefinger tapped on the broad purple of the robe on 
the sitting figure, and in his face there was something 
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of triumph and something of amused contempt. Now 
purple was Toyokuni’s own colour, first made foundation 
for a scheme ef colour by himself: and my print went 
to suggest that at some time Utamaro must have been 
influenced by his rival Toyokuni: for in the use of the 
purple, and, indeed, in the whole colour scheme, this 
print was a clear imitation of Toyokuni. And there sat 
old Balmer, if in truth this shape could be his, and pointed 
triumphantly to that patch of purple. I spoke again. 
«« Kitagawa Utamaro,’’ I said, ‘* was he not good ?”’ 

Again silence, while the forefinger tapped the purple 
patch. Then the sleepy mutter of old Balmer: <* Good? 
Yes, yes. Good. But I can teach better.”’ 

I was strangely excited, nervous. What was I doing? 
What thing was being told me? I possessed myselt 
barely enough to keep my voice steady, and I asked: 
«« Whom — whom have you taught?’” 

Prompt and clear came the answer, as through from 
the sleeper roused: ‘* Kunisada, Kunimaru, Kuniyoshi!”’ 

“* Utagawa Toyokuni!’’ I shouted, springing erect and 
facing this man, my wrists trembling. 

The prints fell to the floor and the face that turned up 
to mine was a face of grey horror, drawn and staring, 
Backward on the sofa he dropped, taken head to foot in 
a shuddering spasm, as of an epileptic. Then the face 
turned on the cushion and a hand and forearm fell over 
it. I went and lifted the arm, and there lay old Balmer, 
merely drunk and asleep. 

I shook him, but he lay like a mere bundle, and began 
to snore. In the end I had to call the porter, and the 
old man was taken to his lodgings in a cab. 


Sick and penitent, old Balmer stood before me next 
morning. Atfirst he apologised for having omitted his regu- 
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lar evening call. I assured him that indeed the call had 
not been omitted, whereupon he was overwhelmed with 
apprehension that he had said or done something unpar- 
donable, and had alienated me forever. He remembered 
nothing ; nothing but that some blackguards of the public 
bar had partly cajoled and partly bullied him to drink 
too much unaccustomed rum and water. I took him into 
my sitting-room and stood him before the colour-prints 
on the walls. I tapped them with my fingers and asked 
what he thought of them. 

He grinned an uneasy, conciliatory grin. To me he 
had slowly learned to express himself with something 
less than his common timidity, and now he said: «* Well, 
sir, hem — hem — they ’re very beautiful, no doubt, of 
course, but I must say —if you’ ll excuse the liberty — 
they —they ’re uncommonly ugly !”” 

It was all one could expect from Balmer. 

I confess that more than once since that time I have 
tried to make old Balmer drunk. Why not? How much 
better be drunk and Toyokuni than sober and — Balmer ! 
But no: Balmer has had his lesson. He will never be 
drunk again. No wandering spirit will seize the impotent 
old body as it lolls and sways; no reminiscence of old lives 
flicker up among the poor old ashes damped down with 
liquor. Old Balmer has grown firm in this one thing. 

Once, as he wrote in my little office, I asked him his 
age. ‘*I was born, sir,’’ he said, without looking up, 
‘© in 1828.’’ It was a coincidence, for that was the 
year of Toyokuni’s death, according to Anderson. But 
then Gonse puts it at 1825. 

Often now I let old Balmer write in my sitting-room. 
More than once I have caught him regarding my Japanese 
prints curiously, with a doubtful, puzzled eye. But I 
have seen other people doing the same thing. 

Artuur Moraison. 
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THE PRIEST’S BROTHER 


HRICE in the night the priest arose 
From broken sleep to kneel and pray. 


‘*Hush, poor ghost, till the red cock crows, 


And I a Mass for your soul may say.’’ 


Thrice he went to the chamber cold, 
Where, stiff and still uncoffined, 

His brother lay, his beads he told, 

And ‘* Rest, poor spirit, rest,’’ he said. 


Thrice lay the old priest down to sleep 
Before the morning bell should toll ; 

But still he heard — and woke to weep— 
The crying of his brother’s soul. 


All through the dark, till dawn was pale, 
The priest tossed in his misery, 

With muffled ears to hide the wail, 

The voice of that ghost’s agony. 


At last the red cock flaps his wings 
To trumpet of a day new-born. 
The lark, awaking, soaring sings 
Into the bosom of the morn. 


The priest before the altar stands, 

He hears the spirit call for peace ; 

He beats his breast with shaking hands. 
««O Father, grant this soul’s release. 


«* Most Just and Merciful, set free 
From Purgatory’s awful night 
This sinner’s soul, to fly to Thee, 

And rest forever in Thy sight.’’ 
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The Mass is over — still the clerk 
Kneels pallid in the morning glow. 
He said, ‘* From evils of the dark 
Oh, bless me, father, ere you go. 


«« Benediction, that I may rest, 
For all night did the Banshee weep.’’ 
The priest raised up his hands and blest — 
«« Go now, my child, and you will sleep.’’ 


The priest went down the vestry stair, 
He laid his vestments in their place, 

And turned —a pale ghost met him there, 
With beads of pain upon his face. 


«¢ Brother,’’ he said, ‘* you have gained me peace, 
But why so long did you know my tears, 
And say no Mass for my soul’s release, 
To save the torture of all those years ?”’ 


«« God rest you, brother,’’ the good priest said, 
«* No years have passed — but a single night.”’ 
He showed the body uncoffinéd, 
And the six wax candles still alight. 


The living flowers on the dead man’s breast 
Blew out a perfume sweet and strong. 
The spirit paused ere he passed to rest — 

«« God save your soul from a night so long.’’ 


Dora SiGERSON. 


DRAWN BY RAYMOND M. CROSBY. 
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NOTES FROM UNDERLEDGE 
I, 


THe Town Farm. 


«« There’s a light in the window for thee, love ; 
There’s a light in the window for thee.’’ 


OWN yonder in the valley, just before you reach 
the gravelly slope upon which grow the pines, a 
light shines through the long evenings to which 
my eye often turns. It represents the kinship of the 
race, the feeling of a common humanity, the thoughtful- 
ness of those that have for those that have not the bounty 
of the successful —the industrious, the capable or the 
fortunate, extended toward the ne’er-do-weels, the 
misfits, those of whom Dame Fortune has seen proper to 
make sport, and upon whom she has wreaked her spite. 
For a poor devil of an author it is a sort of beacon light, 
showing a gate at the end of the long road upon which 
there are so many turnings, which is sometimes so dusty, 
and so overcrowded with rocks of offence and ugly 
morasses. 

With the ordinary disposition to look a gift horse in 
the mouth, one regrets that this refuge could not have 
been placed upon a hill so as to afford a glimpse of the 
world here and there, of the world that is so beautiful to 
those whose outward eyes are not yet dim, and whose 
inward eyes are not so overloaded with memories of the 
past and apprehensions for the future as to be blind to the 
heavenly and the earthly vision. But perhaps the pain 
might be too acute, this looking out upon the busy and 
the happy world. It requires a pretty firm nervous 
grip for the unhappy to enjoy thoroughly the happiness 
and success of others. The contrast of the rusting and 
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the mouldering hulk, half buried in the sand, and the 
graceful craft under snowy canvas, bounding freely over 
the summer sea, is almost too great. Perhaps the bare 
walls and the flat plain are best. 

I wonder whether, in that last shelter, one is permit- 
ted the occupancy of a room all by himself, and allowed 
to keep it snug and clean and sweet-smelling? Me- 
thinks the smell of hopeless and helpless and nerveless 
poverty is the worst ill that is to be endured, the deepest 
depth to which one can physically fall. Short of that 
there is hope. With a sweet breath in the nostrils, one 
might live forever. 

Yes, with but a pleasant odor left, one might live 
again. And really one’s needs are few: even in the 
valley one can see the stars, and the vast heavenly spaces, 
and with the sweet spirit of the past in the soul, and 
with the awful and majestic infinities over one, the dream 
of a greater glory and a greater peace might come to 
enwrap the spirit long buffeted and overworn. 


II 
Comin’ Turo’ tHe Rye 

You should have seen them—don’t you wish that 
you had? There was Phyllis, of course — das verstebt 
sich, gela va sans dire —but where was Phyllis? And 
there was Jolanthe —-it was her party; and there, too, 
were Arabella and Araminta, and Nicolette, Guinevere, 
Elaine, Bonnie Lesly, St. Cecilia, Airy fairy Lilian, 
Lady Psyche, Cinderella, Andromeda, Galatea, Atalanta, 
and Brunhilde, and a dozen others, all trigged out as if 
Kate Greenaway, or Walter Crane, or somebody else 
‘*equally as good,’”’ had been their tiring-servant. And 
it wasn’t rye at all, only good honest grass in which 
they waded up to their waists. For the sun was just 
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hiding in the clouds before it should sink behind the 
western mountains, and the path had lost itself among the 
tall stems which conspired to hide it. And so with 
dulcimer and sackbut and psaltery and harp, in broken 
lines, they made their way amid the thick greenery, over 
the gentle slopes which lie between the highway and the 
cottage, and I thought that I had never in my life seen a 
fairer sight. 

Even though one may have fallen into the sere and 
yellow leaf, or perchance may have gone still farther, so 
that all the branches are gray and bare, and naught 
appears to the eye but chill and hoary winter, yet is it 
sometimes warm under the snow, and thus may even 
there be a throb responsive to the pulses which still beat 
in the upper air, where the sun shines and the birds sing. 


«« Now came still evening on, and twilight gray 
Had in her sober livery all things clad; ”’ 


—the rainbow hues of sunset did not tint the curtains of 
night for the little féte ; but shadows crept softly over the 
hills, and settled down upon the verdant slopes. It was 
the month of roses, and the sun had poured itself into 
the blossoms and into the berries, until they fairly filled 
the air with their sweetness. 

My guests swarmed through the rooms and out upon 
the loggia; and some strayed to the place where the little 
chickens said peep! peep! and some went down by the 
pools where the frogs sang ditto. And then, as the dark- 
ness gathered, they all settled upon the veranda rail and 
upon the steps and upon the floor in groups which brought 
sunlight into the shadows of night, and merry laughter 
alternated with vibrating strings and choral song. And 
Iam sure that the scribe was not the only one who 
regretted it when the curfew sounded, and in a rambling 
line these bright-hued birds of passage disappeared in the 
darkness. Wituiam Ports, 
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A DEAD POET 


Joy had of her his will ; 





= was the brightest thing beneath the sun— 


And now her singing life is spent and done, 
The world seems strange and chill. 
' Louise CHanpLER Mou tron. 








you must imagine for yourselves. 


a year, besides innumerable short stories.”’ 


”? 


for the last twelve years, 


it at the time.’’ 


Banns. 


Promotion of Christian Knowledge. 








MR. F. FRANKFORT MOORE 
R. F. FRANKFORT MOORE is an Irish- 


man, and on occasion not averse to ‘talking 

about himself. He was in a capitally confi- 
dential mood one day as we walked together up North- 
umberland Avenue, and from a chaos of jest and anec- 
dote I disentangled a few of the facts of his life. I can 
set them down as he told them to me; but the manner 
of the man — the perpetual twinkle in his eye, the mag- 
nificent laugh that sprang from his midriff, ran over his 
face and finally shook hands at the back of his neck — 


*¢ Do n’t you think you are producing too quickly ?”’ 
I chanced to ask him. ‘* Popularity brings temptation, 
I know. But you seem to be writing two or three novels 


*«] am not writing more than I have done every year 
was the reply. ‘* But you did 
n’t know it, and few people, comparatively, did know 


«« What did you write?’’ I asked, ignorant of any- 
thing from his pen of earlier date than / Forbid the 


His answer was to draw me aside to the window of a 
big book-store; it was a dépdt of the Society for the 
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«« There ’s one of them,’’ he said, pointing to a book 
with Tbe Two Clippers, by F. F. Moore, on the back, 
‘«and there’s another — and another.”’ 

**You astonish me!’’ I said. ‘*I thought your 
stories were rather more — if J may say so — well — 
eh??? — 

*«Quite so!’’ said Mr. Moore, taking my arm. 
«* Come and have lunch and I ’II tell you all about it.”’ 

And so in a quiet corner of a restaurant just off the 
Strand, between the hours of two and four on May-day, 
1895, Mr. Moore told me how by devious paths, though 
in pursuit of a set purpose, he had travelled from Limer- 
ick to London, from the cradle to the book-stalls. 

He was born in Limerick in 1855, and as his family 
shortly afterwards migrated to Belfast, he was educated 
at the Royal Academical Institution of that city. Then 
he thought of Trinity College, Dublin, but went to 
South Africa instead, where he learned a great deal more, 
doing a little exploration and studying the ways of man 
in theraw. Thence he crossed to Bombay, looked at 
India, and came back to Belfast, having seen as much of 
the world as most young men of eighteen. He had 
picked up, among other things, a knowledge of seafaring 
matters; a knowledge which was subsequently useful. 
In The Sale of a Soul, for instance, a man upon a sink- 
ing ship has to get away for the purposes of the story; 
so he builds a raft; which he could not do unless Mr. 
Moore knew exactly how a raft should te built in twelve 
minutes and of chance materials. The immediate out- 
come of his travels was a volume of poems, of which 
several copies were sold, and one or two works of fiction, 
among them Where the Rail Runs Now. 

«‘And then you went in for newspaper work ?”’ I said. 

** Yes; I became a journalist——a journalist in Bel- 
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fast !’’ said Mr. Moore, with a something in his tone 
which hinted that Belfast was not the sort of place you 
would choose to journalize in. ‘I did the dramatic 
criticism for a Belfast paper fora time. Then I became 
assistant editor and wrote a leader every night, besides 
doing the theatrical and picture notices. On Sundays, 
when I was lazy, I read a dozen books or so and re- 
viewed them.”’ 

«« Not much time left for writing novels,’’ I sug- 
gested. 

«*«Oh, plenty —plenty,’’ replied Mr. Moore. 
«« During the twelve years I spent in a newspaper office, 
I published between twenty and thirty books of one 
kind and another, most of them boys’ books of adventure, 
for Blackie & Son and the S. P. C. K. Were they 
religious? Well —hardly. The accomplished edito- 
rial secretary asked me particularly to avoid obtruding a 
moral, though the books were expected to have a moral 
trend. And they had it, too. They sold well and 
obtained splendid notices. Noone ever dreams of slat- 
ing the ‘*manly book for boys.’’ I never get such 
notices now. The Times, for example, said that my 
book, From the Bush to the Breakers, showed a much 
more accurate knowledge of Australian life than is dis- 
played by Rolf Boldrewood, who, by the way, knows 
the bush as I know my own bedroom.”’ 

‘« Then you ’ve been in Australia ?’’ 

Mr. Moore’s fork paused midway on its journey, and 
he looked at me a moment over the top of a potato. 
Then, I’m sorry to say, he winked. 

«* Being a journalist,’’ he said. ‘*I could cram a con- 
tinent any day before lunch.’’ 

** Do you ever regret the time you spent in writing 
for boys ?”’ 
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«*Certainly not. It’s the best possible training- 
ground fora novelist. Boys, you see, will stand no 
nonsense ; you can ’t deceive them as you can grown-up 
peopie. They won’t stand any beating about the bush 
—not even the Australian bush. You have to go 
straight to your point ; give some strong incident in every 
chapter, and stronger incidents as the chapters proceed, 
ending up with a general display of fireworks. It’s 
splendid practice.’’ 

«« And when did you decide to burn your boats and 
depend entirely on novel-writing ?’” 

«« Well, I made a big effort with J Forbid the Banas. 
I knew it was going to be a success. And I refused two 
publishers, because, though they were willing to take the 
book, they were not willing to give my terms. I held 
out, and finally Hutchinson’s published it. When a 
second and a third and a fourth edition were demanded, 
I thought I was justified in regarding it as a success. So 
I determined to throw up the newspaper, of which I 
was heartily sick.”’ 

«* How long ago was that ?”’ 

«* Two years ago, to-day.’”” 

«* Did you come to London at once ?’”’ 

«©No. I stayed in Belfast for another year. And 
then, quite against the advice of all my Belfast friends, 
who said that no one ever made a living by writing 
novels, and that I was n’t likely to be able to write them, 
I came to London and settled down at Kew Gardens, 
which I heard was fairly central. That was one year 
ago to-day.”’ 

«*« And how do you like London ?’’ 

«*I’ve enjoyed myself immensely. It’s pleasant to 
walk about and look at things. It’s pleasanter still, 
and quite a novel experience, to meet men whose names 
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I have heard as people of note, and to find they have 
heard of me and read my books. No one in Belfast 
had read my books, or even believed I wrote real books. 
Of course, I have done a certain amount of writing in 
the past year. But I never let writing interfere with my 
enjoyment. Possibly because I get as much fun out of 
writing as out of anything. And when I have nothing 
else to do I go and call on house-agents. I find Kew 
is not so central as I anticipated.’” 

«« You ’re a very rapid worker, are n’t you ?’’ 

«* Yes —partly from my journalistic training and 
partly because my plots are always ready on my note- 
books. I cannot remember the time when I had n’t 
the plot of J Forbid the Banns. ‘The stories of adven- 
ture I wrote in my wild youth were always finished in a 
month, and sometimes they had in them as many 
as 95,000 words. Last year I wrote 482,000 words. 
The Sale of a Soul was written at a push in eight days, 
minus an hour or two, and consists of 35,000 words, 
besides other merits; for I think it is my best work. 
No, I don’t believe I shall write myself out just yet, 
for I have been accumulating plots for twenty years.’’ 

««] gather, then, that you do not consciously study 
style ?”’ 

‘* That’s a mild way of putting it,’’ said Mr. Moore, 
laughing. ‘‘I simply go straight ahead. When you 
consider how novels are read, do you think it pays to be 
over-nice and hypercritical in the matter of one’s style. 
Not one person in a thousand knows a good style from a 
bad.”” 

«* You have written plays, have n’t you?’’ 

‘* Yes. Play-writing is the literary equivalent of the 
Stock Exchange. It should keep every author out of 
Capel Court. I have n’t invested my time and ink in a 
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gold mine at present; but I have made some attempts. 
And I have just sold to Mr. Arthur Bourchier a play 
called Kitty Clive—a dramatized version of a story 
of mine which appeared in the Pa// Mall Magazine, 
under the title of «At the King’s Head.’ 

«« Finally, Mr. Moore, are you a pioneer — have you 
a message — a purpose ?”’ 

‘«] have a purpose, an overmastering purpose,’’ re- 
plied Mr. Moore, as he winked at his chartreuse, ‘* and 
that is — to enjoy myself. When I cease to enjoy my- 
self —writing novels — why, I shan’t write novels any 
more!”’ 

But all this conversation took place over a year ago, and 
since then many things have happened. Kitty Clive 
has been acted and applauded; The Sale of a Soul has 
been published and read ; and Mr. Moore, having con- 
vinced himself of the impossibility of Kew, has moved 
into London, to the delight of that literary Bohemian set 
in which he and his wife move. Books have poured 
from his pen at an astonishing rate. I wish I could say 
something about them. But it is Mr. Moore’s good 
fortune to appeal mainly to women — good fortune, for, 
as every one knows, the success of a book depends on 
the first twenty women into whose hands it falls. I know 
that his writings are always worth reading, that he 
gives you a good run for your money, and that it would 
be hard to find two more charming companions for a 
summer day than Phyllis of Philistia and I Forbid the 
Banns. But I confess I know the man better than I do 
his works. He is first-rate at a dinner party —a capital 
talker — with Irish humour, Irish pathos, and an Irish 
brogue. You are quite content to sit still and listen 
when Frankfort Moore starts on hisexperiences in Belfast 
journalism. He is very much in evidence in literary 
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London just now —no dinner is complete without him; 
and he is making somewhat of a reputation as an after- 
dinner speaker. And, for the rest, I admire any man 
who has made enough out of literature to wear a fur 
coat. Picaroon. 








HERE BELOW 
(AFTER SULLY-PRUDHOMME. ) 


ERE the lilacs die again, 

The songs of birds pass quick away ; 

I dream of summers which remain alway. 
Here below sweet lips retain 
Naught of the bliss of yesterday ; 
I dream of kisses which remain alway. 
Here below men grieve in vain, 
Their loves and friendships passed away ; 
I dream of friendships which remain alway. 

Rotanp Epwarp PuILuiPs. 








THE OLD PARTISAN 


SAT so far back in the gallery that my opinion of 
my delegate friend dwindled with every session. 
Nevertheless my unimportant seat had its advan- 

tages. I could see the vast assembly and watch the 
throbbing of the Republican pulse if I could not hear its 
heartbeats. Therefore, perhaps, I studied my neighbors 
more than I might study them under different circum- 
stances. ‘The great wooden hall had its transient and 
unsubstantial character stamped on every bare wooden 
joist and unclinched nail. It was gaudy with flags and 
bunting and cheap portraits. There were tin banner- 
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ettes crookedly marshalled on the floor, to indicate the 
homes of the different states. A few delegates, doubt- 
less new to the business and over-zealous, were already 
on the floor, but none of the principals were visible. 
They were perspiring and arguing in those committee 
rooms, those hotel lobbies and crowded hotel rooms 
where the real business of the convention was already 
done and neatly prepared for presentation to the nation. 
I had nothing to keep me from studying my neighbors. 
In front of me sat two people who had occupied the 
same seats at every session that I was present, a young 
girl and an old man. The girl wore the omnipresent 
shirt waist (of pretty blue and white tints, with snowy 
cuffs and collar), and her green straw hat was decked 
with blue corn-flowers, from which I inferred that she 
had an eye on the fashions. Her black hair was thick 
and glossy under the green straw. I thought that she 
had a graceful neck. It was very white. Whiter than 
her face, which had a touch of sunburn, as if she were 
often out in the open air. Somehow I concluded that 
she was a shop-girl and rode a wheel. If I were wrong 
it is not likely that I shall ever know. 

The old man I fancied was not so old as he looked ; 
his delicate, haggard profile may have owed its sunken 
lines and the dim eye to sickness rather than to years. 
He wore the heavy black broadcloth of the rural politi- 
cian, and his coat sagged over his narrow chest as if he 
had left his waistcoat at home. On his coat lapel were 
four old-fashioned Blaine badges. Incessantly he fanned 
himself. 

*«Tt can’t be they ain’t going to nominate him to- 
day ?’’ he asked rather than asserted, his voice breaking 
on the higher notes, the mere wreck of a ‘voice. 

«© Oh, maybe later,’’ the girl reassured him. 
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«* Well, I wanted to attend a Republican convention 
once more before I died. Your ma would have it I wasn’t 
strong enough ; but I knew better; you and I knew 
better; didn’t we, Jenny ?”’ 

She made no answer except to pat his thin, ribbed 
brown hand with her soft, white, slim one ; but there 
was a world of sympathy in the gesture and her silent 
smile. 

««T wonder what your ma said when she came down 
stairs and found the letter, and us gone,’’ he cackled 
with the garrulous glee of a child recounting successful 
mischief ; ‘‘ made me think of the times when you was 
little and I stole you away for the circus. Once, your 
pa thought you was lost ——’member? And once, you 
had on your school dress and you’d tore it— she did 
scold you that time. But we had fun when they used 
to let me have money, didn’t we, Jenny ?”’ 

«¢ Well, now I earn money, we have good times, 
too, grandpa,’’ said Jenny, smiling the same tender, com- 
prehending smile. 

‘© We do that; I don’t know what I would do 
’cept for you, lambie, and this is —this is a grand time, 
Jenny, you look and listen ; it’s a great thing to see a 
nation making its principles and its president — and 
such a president !’” 

He half turned his head as he spoke, with a mounting 
enthusiasm, thus bringing his flushing face and eager eyes 
—no longer dim — into the focus of his next neighbor’s 
bright grey eyes. The neighbor was a young man, not 
very young but hardly to be called elderly, of an alert 
bearing and kindly smile. 

«*I think him a pretty fair man myself,’’ said the 
other with a jocose understatement ; ‘‘ I come from his 
town.’’ 
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What was there in such a simple statement to bring 
a distinctly anxious look into the young girl ’s soft eyes ? 
There it was ; one could not mistake it. 

«« Well !’’ said the old man: there was a flattering 
deference in his voice. ‘* Well, well. And—and 
maybe you’ve seen him lately ?’’ The quavering 
tones sharpened with a keener feeling ; it was almost as 
if the man were inquiring for some one on whom he had 
a great stake of affection. ‘* How did he look? Was 
he better, stronger ?”’ 

«« Oh, he looked elegant,’’ said the Ohio man, easily, 
but with a disconcerted side glance at the girl whose eyes 
were imploring him. 

**]’ve been a Blaine man ever since he was run the 
time Bob Ingersoll nominated him,’’ said the old man, 
who sighed as if relieved. ‘* 1 was at that convention 
and heard the speech —’”’ 

«« Ah, that was a speech to hear,’’ said a man be- 
hind, and two or three men edged their heads nearer. 

The old Republican straightened his bent shoulders, 
his winter-stung features softened and warmed at the 
manifestation of interest, his voice sank to the confiden- 
tial undertone of the narrator. 

«« You ’re right, sir, right; it was a magnificent speech. 
I can see him jest as he stood there, a stoutish, good- 
looking man, smooth-faced, his eye straight ahead, and 
an alternate that sat next me —I wasan alternate ; I’ve 
been an alternate four times ; 1 could have been a dele- 
gate, but I says, ‘ No, abler men than me are wanting 
it; I’m willing to fight in the ranks.” But I wished I 
had a vote, a free vote that day, I tell you. The alter- 
nate near me, he says, ‘ You’ll hear something fine 
now ; I’ve heard him speak.’ ’’ , 
** You did, too, I guess.’’ 
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«« We could hear from the first minute. That kinder 
fixed our attention. He had a mellow, rich kind of 
voice that melted into our ears. We found ourselves 
listening and liking him from the first sentence. At first 
he was as quiet as a summer breeze, but presently he 
began to warm up, and the words flowed out like a 
stream of jewels, It was electrifying: it was thrilling, 
sir ; it took us off our feet before we knew it, and when 
he came to the climax, those of us that were n’t yelling 
in the aisles were jumping up and down on our chairs ! 
I know I found myself prancing up and down in my 
own hat on a chair, swinging somebody else’s hat and 
screaming at the top of my voice, with the tears running 
down my cheeks. God! sir, there were men there on 
their feet cheering their throats out that had to vote 
against him afterwards — had to because they were there 
instructed — no more free will than a checked trunk !”’ 
The light died out of his face. <‘* Yes, sir, a great speech ; 
never a greater ever made at a convention anywhere, 
never so great a speech, whoever made it; but it did no 
good, he wasn’t nominated, and when we did nominate 
him we were cheated out of our victory. Well, we ’ll 
do better this day.”’ 

«* We will that,’’ said the other man, heartily ; «* Mc- 
Kinley — ”’ 

«* You ’ll excuse me ’’ — the old man struck in witha 
deprecating air, yet under the apology something fiercely 
eager and anxious that glued the hearer’s eyes to his 
quivering old face — ‘* You’ll excuse me. I—I ama 
considerable of an invalid and I don’t keep the run of 
things as I used to. You see I live with my daughter, 
and you know how women folks are, fretting lest things 
should make you sick, and my girl she worries so, me 
reading the papers. Fact is I got a shock once, an 
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awful shock ’? —he shivered involuntarily and his dim 
eyes clouded— ‘‘and it worried her seeing me read. 
Had n’t ought to; it don’t worry Jenny here, who 
often gets me a paper, quiet like ; but you know how it 
is with women — it’s easier giving them their head a 
little — and so I don’t see many papers, and I kinder 
dropped off. It seems queer, but I don’t exactly sense 
it about this McKinley. Is he running against Blaine or 
jest for vice ?”” 

The girl, under some feminine pretext of dropping 
and reaching for her handkerchief, threw upward a glance 
of appeal at the interlocutor. Hurriedly she stepped into 
the conversation. ‘* My grandfather read a false report 
about — about Mr. Blaine’s sickness, and he was not 
well at the time and it brought on a bad attack.”’ 

«<I understand,’’ said the listener, with a grave nod 
of his head and movement of his eyes in the girl’s 
direction. 

«« But about McKinley ?’’ the old man persisted. 

‘«He’s for vice-president,’’ the girl announced, her 
eyes fixed on the hesitating man from Canton. I have 
often admired the intrepid fashion in which a woman 
will put her conscience at a moral hedge, while a man of 
no finer spiritual fiber will be straining his eyes to find a 
hole through which he can crawl. 

‘« McKinley is not opposed to Blaine, is he?’’ she 
asked the man. 

‘«The Republican party has no name that is more 
loved than that of James G. Blaine,’’ said the man, 
gravely. 

«« That ’s so, that’s so!’’ the old partisan assented 
eagerly ; ‘‘ to my mind he’s the logical candidate.”’ 

The Canton man nodded, and asked if he had ever 
seen Blaine. 
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** Once, only once. I was on a delegation sent to 
wait on him and ask him to our town to speak — he was 
in Cincinnati. I held out my hand when my tum 
came, and the chairman nearly knocked the breath out of 
me by saying, ‘Here’s the man gave more to our 
campaign fund and worked harder than any man in the 
county, and we all worked hard for you, too.” Well, 
Mr. Blaine looked at me. You know the intent way he 
looks. He has the most wonderful eyes ; look right at 
you and seem to bore into you like a gimlet. I felt as 
if he was looking right down into my soul, and I tell you I 
was glad, for I choked up so I could n’t find a word, not 
a word, and I was ready and fluent enough in those days, 
too, I can tell you; but I stood there filling up, and 
squeezed his hand and gulped and got red, like a fool. 
But he understood. ‘I have heard of your loyalty to 
Republican principles, Mr. Painter,’ says he, in that 
beautiful voice of his that was like a violin ; and I burst 
in —TI could n’t help it — < It ain’t loyalty to Repub- 
lican principles, it’s to you.’ I said that right out. 


And he smiled, and said he, ‘ Well, that’s wrong, but it 
is n’t for me to quarrel with you there, Mr. Painter,’ 
and then they pushed me along ; but twice while the talk 
was going on I saw him look my way and caught hiseye, 
and he smiled, and when we were all shaking hands for 
good-bye he shook hands with a good firm grip, and said 
he, ‘Good-bye, Mr. Painter; I hope we shall meet 


again.’ ”’ 


The old man drew a long sigh. ‘* Those few mo- 
ments paid for everything,’? he said. <‘‘I’ve never 
seen him since. I’ve been sick and lost money. I 
ain’t the man I was. I never shall be put on any del- 
egation again, or be sent to any convention; but I 
thought if I could only go once more to a Republican 
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convention and hear them holler for Blaine, and holler 
once more myself, I’d be willinger to die. And I told 
Tom Hale that, and he and Jenny raised the money. 
Yes, Jenny, I’m going to tell —he and Jenny put off 
being married a bit so’s I could go, and go on plenty of 
money. Jenny, she worked a month longer to have 
plenty, and Tom, he slipped ten dollars into my hand 
unbeknown to her, jest as we were going, so I’d always 
have a dime to give the waiter or the porter. I was 
never one of these hayseed farmers too stingy to give a 
colored boy a dime when he’d done his best. I didn’t 
need no money for badges; I got my old badges — 
see !”’ 

He pushed out the lapel of his coat, covered with 
those old-fashioned frayed bits of tinsel and ribbon, 
smiling confidently. The girl had flushed crimson to 
the rim of her white collar ; but there was nota trace of 
petulance in her air ; and, all at once looking at him, 
her eyes filled with tears. 

*«'Tom’s an awful good fellow,’’ he said, ‘« an awful 
good fellow.’’ 

««T’m sure of that,’’ said the Canton man, with the 
frank American friendliness, making a little bow in Miss 
Jenny’s direction ; <‘ but see here, Mr. Painter, do you 
come from Izard? Are you the man that saved the 
county for the Republicans, by mortgaging his farm and 
then going on a house to house canvass ?’’ 

«« That’s me,’’ the old man acquiesced, blushing with 
pleasure ; ‘*I did n’t think, though, that it was known 
outside ”’ 

«« Things go further than you guess. I’m a news- 
paper man, and I can tell you that I shall speak of it again 
in my paper. Well, I guess they ’ve got through with 
their mail, and the platform ’s coming in,”’ 
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Thus he brushed aside the old man’s agitated thanks. 

«« One moment,”’’ said the old man, ‘*‘ who — who’s 
going to nominate him ?’’ 

For the space of an eyeblink the kindly Canton man 
looked embarrassed, then he said, briskly: ‘* Foraker, 
Foraker, of Ohio — he’s the principal one. That’s 
he now, chairman of the committee on resolutions. 
He’s there, the tall man with the mustache’’ 

«« Is n’t that elderly man, with the stoop shoulders and 
the chin beard and caved in face, Teller?’’ It was a 
man near me, on the seat behind, who spoke, tapping 
the Canton man with his fan, to attract attention ; al- 
ready the pitiful concerns of the old man who was ‘‘a 
little off’’ (as I had heard some one on the seat whisper ) 
were sucked out of notice in the whirlpool of the ap- 
proaching political storm. 

«© Yes, that’s Teller,’ answered the Canton man, 
his mouth straightening and growing thin. 

««Is it to be a bolt?” 

The Canton man nodded, at which the other whistled 
and communicated the information to his neighbors, one 
of whom remarked, ‘*Let ’em bolt and be d ." 
A general, subtle excitement seemed to communicate its 
vibrations to all the gallery. Perhaps I should except the 
old partisan ; he questioned the girl in a whisper, and 
then, seeming to be satisfied, watched the strange scene 
that ensued with an expression of patient weariness. 
The girl explained parts of the platform to him and he 
assented ; it was good Republican doctrine, he said, but 
what did they mean with all this talk against the money; 
were they having trouble with the mining States again ? 
The Canton man stopped to explain — he certainly was 
good-humored. 

During the next twenty minutes, filled as they were 
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with savage emotion, while the galleries, like the floor, 
were on their chairs yelling, cheering, brandishing flags 
and fists and fans and pampas plumes of red, white and 
blue at the little band of silver men who marched through 
the ranks of their former comrades, he stood, he waved 
his fan in his feeble old hand, but he did not shout. 
«*You must excuse me,’’ said he, ‘* I’m all right on the 
money question, but I’m saving my voice to shout for 
him !”’ 

«« That ’s right,’’ said the Canton man ; but he took 
occasion to cast a backward glance which I met, and it 
said as plainly as a glance can speak, ‘*1 wish I were 
out of this !’’ 

Meanwhile, with an absent but happy smile, the old 
Blaine man was beating time to the vast waves of sound 
that rose and swelled above the band, above the cheer- 
ing, above the cries of anger and scorn, the tremendous 
chorus that had stiffened men’s hearts as they marched to 
death and rung through streets filled with armies and 
thrilled the waiting hearts at home: 

«« Three cheers for the red, white and blue! 

Three cheers for the red, white and blue! 

The army and navy forever, three cheers for the red, 

white and blue!”’ 

But when the chairman had stilled the tumult and 
made his grim comment, ‘‘ There appear to be enough 
delegates left to transact business,’’ the old partisan cast 
his eyes down to the floor with a chuckle. ‘«I can ’t see 
the hole they made, it’s so small. Say, ain’t he a 
magnificent chairman; you can hear every word he 
says !”’ 

4 Bully chairman,’’ said a cheerful ‘‘rooter’’ in the 
rear, who had enjoyed the episode more than words can 
say, and had cheered the passing of Silver with such 
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choice quotations from popular songs as ‘* Good-bye, 
my lover, good-bye,’’ and << Just mention that you saw 
me,’’ and plainly felt that he, too, had adorned the 
moment. ‘*I nearly missed coming this morning, and 
I would n’t have missed it for. a tenner ; they ’re going 
to nominate now.”’ 

The old man caught his breath; then he smiled. 
«<T’ll help you shout pretty soon,’’ said he, while he 
sat down very carefully. 

The ‘* rooter,’’ a good-looking young fellow with a 
Reed button and three or four gaudy badges decking his 
crash coat, nodded and tapped his temple furtively, still 
retaining his expression of radiant good-nature. The 
Canton man nodded and frowned. 

I felt that the Canton man need not be afraid. Some- 
how we were all tacitly taking care that this poor, be- 
wildered soul should not have its little dream of loyal, 
unselfish satisfaction dispelled. 

«« Ah, my countrymen,’’ I thought, ‘*you do a 
hundred crazy things, you crush /es convenances under 
foot, you can be fooled by frantic visionaries, but how 
I love you !’’ 

It was Baldwin of Iowa that made the first speech. 
He was one of the very few men — I had almost said of 
the two men — that we in the galleries had the pleasure 
of hearing ; and we could hear every word. 

He began with a glowing tribute to Blaine. At the 
first sentence, our old man flung his grey head in the air 
with the gesture of the war horse when he catches the 
first, far-off scream of the trumpet. He leaned forward, 
his features twitching, his eyes burning ; the fan dropped 
out of his limp hand; his fingers, rapping his palm, 
clenched and loosened themselves unconsciously in an 
overpowering agitation, His face was white as marble, 
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with ominous blue shadows; but every muscle was 
astrain ; his chest expanded ; his shoulders drew back ; 
his mouth was as strong and firm as a young man. For 
a second we could see what he had been at his prime. 

Then the orator’s climax came, and the name — the 
magic name that was its own campaign cry in itself. 

The old partisan leaped to his feet; he waved his 
hands above his head ; wild, strange, in his white flame 
of excitement. He shouted; and we all shouted with 
him, the McKinley man and the Reed man vieing with 
each other (I here offer my testimony as to the scope 
and quality of that young Reed man’s voice), and the air 
rang about us: ‘‘ Blaine! Blaine! James G. Blaine !’’ 
He shrieked the name again and again, goading into life 
the waning applause. Then in an instant his will 
snapped under the strain; his grey beard tilted in the 
air; his grey head went back on his neck. 

The Canton man and I caught him in time to ease the 
fall. We were helped to pull him into the aisle. There 
were four of us by this time, his granddaughter and the 
Reed ‘‘rooter,’’ besides the Canton man and myself. 

We carried him into the wide passageway that led to 
the seats. ‘The Reed young man ran for water, and, 
finding none, quickly returned with a glass of lemonade 
(he was a young fellow ready in shifts), and with it 
we bathed the old man’s face. 

Presently he came back, by degrees, to the world ; he 
was not conscious, but we could see that he was not 
going to die. 

«« He ’ll be all right in no time,’’ declared the Reed 
man. ‘* You had better go back and get your seats, and 
keep mine !”” 

I assured both men that I could not return for more 
than a short time, having an engagement for luncheon. 
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«« That’s all right,’’ said the Reed man, turning to 
the Canton man, ‘‘I ain’t shouting when Foraker comes; 
you are. You go back and keep my seat; I’ll come in 
later on Hobart.”’ 

So the kindly Canton man returned to the convention 
for which he was longing, and we remained in our little 
corner by the window, the young girl fanning the old 
man, and the young man on the watch for a boy with 
water. He darted after one; and then the girl turned 
to me. 

No one disturbed us. Below the traffic of a great 
city roared up to us and a brass band clanged merrily. 
The crowd hurried past, drawn by the tidings that ‘‘the 
fight was on,’’ and choked the outlets and suffocated the 
galleries. 

««He’s been that way ever since he read, suddenly, 
that Blaine was dead’’ —she said, lowering her voice 
to keep it safe from his failing ears — <«‘ he had a kind of 
a stroke, and ever since he’s had the notion that Blaine 
was alive and was going to be nominated, and his heart 
was set on going here. Mother was afraid; but when 
— when he cried to go, I could not help taking him — 
I did n’t know but maybe it might help him; he was 
such a smart man and such a good man ; and he has had 
trouble about mortgaging the farm ; and he worked so 
hard to get the money back, so mother would feel right. 
All through the hot weather he worked, and I guess 
that’s how it happened. You don’t think it’s hurt 
him? The doctor said he might go. He told T 
a gentleman friend of mine who asked him.”’ 

«« Oh, dear, no,”’ said I, ¢¢ it has been good for him.’” 

I asked for her address, which fortunately was neer, 
and I offered her the cab that was waiting for me. I 
had some ado to persuade her to accept it ; but when I 
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pointed to her grandfather’s pale face she did accept it, 
thanking me in a simple but touching way, and, of course, 
begging me to visit her at Izard, Ohio. 

All this while we had been sedulously fanning the old 
man, who would occasionally open his eyes for a second, 
but gave no other sign of returning consciousness. 

The young Reed man came back with the water. He 
was bathing the old man’s forehead in a very skillful and 
careful way, using my handkerchief, when an uproar of 
cheering shook the very floor under us and the rafters 
overhead. 

«« Who is it ?”’ the old man inquired, feebly. 

«* Foraker ! Foraker !’’ bellowed the crowd. 

**He’s nominated him!’’ muttered the old man ; 
but this time he did not attempt to rise. With a smile 
of great content he leaned against his granddaughter’s 
strong young frame and listened, while the cheers swelled 
into a deafening din, an immeasurable tumult of sound, 
out of which a few strong voices shaped the chorus ot 
the Battle Cry of Freedom, to be caught up by fifteen 
thousand throats and pealed through the walls far down 
the city streets to the vast crowd without. 

The young Reed ‘‘boomer,’’ carried away by the 
moment, flung his free hand above his head and yelled 
defiantly : ‘‘’Three cheers for the man from Maine !’’ 
Instantly he caught at his wits, his colour turned, and he 
lifted an abashed face to the young girl. 

«« But, really, you know, that ain’t giving nothing 
away,’” he apologised, plucking up heart. ‘‘May I do 
it again ?”” 

The old partisan’s eye lighted. «‘* Now they’re 
shouting! That’s like old times! Yes, do it again, 
boy! Blaine! Blaine! James G. Blaine !”’ 

He let us lead him to the carriage, the rapturous smile 


' 
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still on his lips. The ‘‘ rooter’’ and I wormed our way 


through the crowd back to the seats which the kind Can- 
ton man had kept for us. 

We were quite like old acquaintances now ; and he 
turned to me atonce. ‘* Was there ever a politician or 
a statesman, since Henry Clay, loved so well as James G. 
Blaine ?’’ Octave THANET. 








NOTES 


HE reunion in the next world of the late Lady 
Burton and her husband, Sir Richard, would make 
an interesting subject for some painter of sentiment- 

ally pathetic scenes. An artist with a tendency towards 
the tragic might even undertake the task, for one fancies 
the meeting will not be characterized by extreme joy — if 
the spirits are permitted any remembrance of earthly 
things. It is just conceivable that the estimable lady 
thought she was carrying out her husband’s wishes when 
she destroyed the works on which he spent the best part 
of the last years of his life; indeed, I believe she once 
asserted that had Sir Richard lived longer he would 
doubtless have changed his views on the advisability of 
publishing ‘* The Scented Garden,’’ and so forth. This 
statement I am strongly inclined to doubt. Public opinion 
has changed little or nothing in the past score of years; if 
at all, the tendency is surely in the direction of greater 
freedom. Moreover, Sir Richard Burton knew well that 
no other person in our day had anything like the oppor- 
tunities he had enjoyed for the collection and translation 
of the literary pieces of the Arabic countries. It was 
manifestly his intention at the time of his death to pub- 
lish the volumes he had labored so long to prepare, and 
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there is something both stupid and pathetic in the idea of 
Lady Burton’s destruction of all his work. Her intention 
was doubtless of the best, but, to say the least, she was very 
ill-advised. It is known that she acted under the influ- 
ence of Mr. Coote, of the National Vigilance Associa- 
tion, whom Sir Richard looked upon as perhaps his worst 
enemy. This in itself seems an inconsiderate perform- 
ance on the part of a supposedly-affectionate widow. 
Nevertheless, Lady Burton took Mr. Coote as her con- 
stant counselor in editing her husband’s posthumous 
volumes, and now that she is dead, it is announced that 
Mr. Coote is to be her literary executor. The very idea 
is enough to make Sir Richard turn in his grave. It is 
stated that when he published his edition of ‘* The 
Thousand Nights and One Night,’’ he declared that he 
would fight the Vigilance Association, if necessary, in the 
law courts, with a Bible under one arm and Shakespeare 
under the other. And now it is this very Association 
which is to be the final judge of what portions of his 
writings shall appear and what shall be consigned to 
oblivion ! 

4] Someone in Australia is a firmer believer in realistic 
stage effects than any American manager. They were 
lately about to produce a play of convict life out there, 
and the advertisement for supernumeraries called for ‘a 
hundred men, those used to jail life preferred.’’ 

€| There is nothing more pathetic than the man whose 
fortunes have increased out of all proportion to his tastes. 
Riches, or even moderate wealth, come very near being 
absolute curses to a large number of people. There is 
something almost tragic in the sight of a man who can 
afford luxuries but whose habits and training prevent 
him from enjoying them. He would be infinitely 
happier and his life would have much more of peace were 
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he always to stay poor. There is much pleasure in look- 
ing forward to a decent income, but its acquisition is a 
torment. I am not speaking now of people in general. 
I am speaking of our poorer relations——the men and 
women of mediocre education and simple lives — people 
who have slaved for years for a mere existence, who have 
struggled since their earliest days. Wealth and ease are 
not for them ; they don’t know what to do with such 
things. And that is the awful sorrow of it all: to 
work for a lifetime with the hope of final rest and 
self-indulgence always before them, and then when it 
comes —no ability to enjoy it. The poor man doesn’t 
know what to do with his money. Economy — if not 
absolute poverty — has become habits with him, and he 
finds no pleasure in squandering the money he has slaved 
so hard to earn. And if he does overcome his careful- 
ness he is at once the victim of every shopkeeper, hawker 
and polite confidence man in Christendom. There are 
traps at every turn ; every acquaintance is a trickster and 
every passing soul seeks to juggle him out of a part of his 
income. His whole mission becomes one of charity ; he 
contributes day by day to the support of the thousand- 
and-one sharper men who wheedle away his fortune. 
Is it any wonder he gets miserly ? Is it any wonder his 
life becomes a horror and his pleasure is gone ? 

He wants to do what other men of his means do, and 
he does n’t know how. A haberdasher tells him so-and- 
so is the fashion; he forthwith buys it. It may bea 
six-year-old style ; it is all the same to him ; he doesn’t 
understand such things. A clothier beats him on this, a 
broker swindles him on that. His best friends seduce 
him into schemes, and while they come out well he is 
sure to lose. Everyone is after him ; a whole company 
of tradespeople get a living from him and his likes. Only 
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the other day I was reading a paper built entirely for him. 
It is anew exchange which has but recently come to grace 
the editorial desk and I hasten to greet it. It is entitled 
«« American Homes,’’ and is issued from Knoxville, Tenn. 
It is ‘*a journal devoted to planning, building and beau- 
tifying the home,”’’ and is one of those agreeable things 
which flourish no other where on earth with so great 
success as in America. The ancient adage about the 
fool and his money would seem to be its most appro- 
priate motto, and that other time-honored remark about 
the supremacy of the ‘‘ old fool’’ would suggest its audi- 
ence. It is a very friendly paper, and the suggested 
codperation of the readers is prettily expressed by the 
editor in the following words: ‘* There is no house- 
holder nor housekeeper but has some idea which is dif- 
ferent from others, and no matter how simple it may 
seem, it may be the very thing some one else wants to 
know.”’ As aspecimen of style this is beyond comparison. 
One can only say, in its own words, it is ‘* different from 
others.” This quotation, however, is by no means 
unique; in truth, the magazine is made up largely of such 
gems. Even the advertisements are diverting. There is 
one in particular —a full-page announcement of a com- 
pany of architects in Knoxville, Tenn. —of which the 
worthy editor is the head. It is a remarkable composition 
with its blatant boastings over bad architecture. In one 
corner there is a beautiful half-tone picture of what is 
doubtless the most atrocious type of American architecture 
one ever saw. It is a ‘‘ model home’’ — ** just what 
you want,’’and so forth. 
««If you are going to build a home, 
to meet all requirements, it should be 
planned with a care for every detail, so 
that there will be no after disappoint- 
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ment, but Perfect Satisfaction. ° THIS 
YOU CAN HAVE only by securing 
the advice and assistance of a 

FIRST-CLASS ARCHITECT. 

We have spent years in preparing 
plans and designs for others, and we see 
no reason why we should not be success- 
ful in pleasing you as well as we have 
thousands of other people in all parts of 
this country.”’ 


This reads much like a dentist’s or patent medicine 
advertisement. Underneath it is the ground floor plan, 
and each room is labelled in a pretty little verse. The 
melody is so delightful and the poetic feeling so evident 
throughout the whole poem that I cannot help quoting: 


1. The Heart of the Home 
The KITCHEN really is; 
In planning the home 
Please remember this. 


The PANTRY ’S an item, 
Do not forget it, 

Have it a tight one 
Where dust ’s not collected. 


Next the DINING-ROOM 
Most naturally comes ; 

Make it a cheery one — 
Have light in your homes. 


The SITTING-ROOM where 
The family most stays 

Must be roomy and fair, 
A delight for all days. 
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A RIDDLE. 
QUESTION. 


Promotion lately was bestow’d 
Upon a person mean and small; 
Then many persons to him flow’d, 
Yet he return’d no thanks at all; 
But yet their hands were ready still 
To help him with their kind good will. 





ANSWER. 
It is a Man pelted in the Pillory. 


—From the ‘* True Trial of Understanding.’’ 
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. €*Step into my PARLOR’”’ 
Was the Spider’s remark, 
But the Fly will << parlé”’ 
Before he 1] embark. 


. **Your HALL is quite cosy; 
I think I'll rest here’? — 
That ’s because though rosy 
The Parlors inspire fear. 


Light and Heat make Health, 
They all important are, 
E’en if not in wealth 
They must have your care. 


Let each separate part, 
From cellar to dome 

Be filled full with << heart ; ’’ 
That makes the ideal home. 


Provipep—in addition to this, your ideas are put into 


form 

To bring to you Home-bliss. An Architect saves from 
harm, 

Brings order from chaos, and leaves nought amiss. 


After reading this entertaining lyric, I am filled with 
wonder that so gifted an author could have gone so 
long without attracting the attention of the public. He 
is undoubtedly a man of rare abilities, and it is pleasant 
to know that as editor of ‘¢ American Homes’’ and head 
of the firm of George F. Barber & Co., he is now in a 
position to give an impatient public the benefit of his 
genius in poetry and his taste in architecture. I hope 
he will lose no time in bringing out an edition of his 
collected works, and if he will kindly send mea copy the 
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Chap- Book will enjoy giving extended notice to this New 
Southern Poet. 

4 I had supposed myself almost past-master in the inter- 
pretation of Modernity. That is I had evolved a satis- 
factory formula of my own which I thought rather better 
than any other. I took it that the decadent movement 
as a whole is significant and sincere, although nearly every 
individual expression of it is characterized by overtopping 
whim or pose. It is very seldom that any one degenerate 
is of real import. I could explain to myself most of 
the poses. 

Within the last few weeks, however, I have come 
across an extreme manifestation which I might call the 
latter-day blasphemy. This seems to me to be import- 
ant and truly decadent, and it utterly passes my compre- 
hension. In this country fortunately the Christian 
maniacs have never affected us much. In truth the real 
religious mania — together with the morbid, erotic and 
hysterical — has found vent with us in Faith Cures and 
Temples of Healing rather than in sad travesties of the 
Catholic faith. On the other hand, European countries 
have constantly witnessed spectacular returns to the 
mysticism of ancient days and apparent revivals of the 
simplicity of early faiths — as the last resorts of the intel- 
lectual voluptuary. Those who found in Huysmans’s 
A Rebours the complete guide to mental depravity may 
read in En Route the story of the final return of the ex- 
hausted decadent to perfect faith. A similar example of 
the degenerate evolution is to be found in a recent publi- 
cation, entitled L’ Ymagier. It is a magazine devoted to 
the reproduction of old religious prints and to the exploit- 
ation of certain moderns who produce scrawls on reli- 
gious subjects. The past performances of one at least 
of these moderns were so revolting and so hopelessly 
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obscene that it is impossible to believe his present air or 
devotion sincere. The aim of these arsists is apparently 
the rude technique of a savage scratching on a rock. 
Their models are the crudest of the early Byzantine 
works, and they seem to believe that the more atrocious 
the workmanship the deeper the evidence of holy feel- 
ing. They draw Virgins and Children with sticks and 
lampblack, Crucifixions they awkwardly cut in wood, and 
Ascensions they scrawl with broad brushes and coloured 
inks. Their works are lamentable failures to realize even 
such poor technique as was shown by Cimabue’s prede- 
cessors. 

I confess myself unable to comprehend this manifesta- 
tion of insanity. By my formula I should call it all 
pose, of course, and I suppose the affectation is a glorifi- 
cation of the idea above any necessity for skill in expres- 
sion. But my difficulty is that most pose nowadays 
has in it an attempt to be clever, and these artists otf 
L’ Ymagier have renounced all this. Indeed they don’t 
even try to do things well—and to do small things 
well rather than try for the big things is the accusation 
levelled against the modern workers in art. On top of 
this, to find men who seek to do the great things as badly 
as they know how is somewhat appalling and almost 
persuades one to be a Philistine. 





